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ABSTRACT 

Helping a child attain his full psycholpg / 1 
potential consists of providing him with opportunities to .-^arn in 
both natural and instructional settings. Learning is defined in ttje 
psychological literature either as a hypothetical mental ability or 
as a relationship between repeated stimulation and changes in 
performance. . Both definitions are re jected. There are two 
implications of this analysis for children with problems in 
self -care, language, school subject*?, and social behavior. First, it 
is more fruitful to refer to these children as children with specific 
problems than with learning disorders. Second, it suggests that 
findings from the experimental literature can readily be applied to 
helping the teacher help the child. (CK) 
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Oovo loping tho full potential of childron, and hence of mc:n!:i7idt is 
the objective oZ educational instruction and it makes littlo or no differ^ 
once whether the sotting is. the homo, the neighborhood, or tho school* 
The essence of educational instruction consists of (1) determining what 
'a child should loam, and (2) helping him loam it« In the homoi In-* 
stnictional gocls typically conler on solf«caro, simple forms of social 
and moral dovelopmont, and basic cognitive behaviors; and in the neigi^bor-^ 
bood, the eo^hasis is on social, recreational, and athletic abilities and 
knowledge^ In both these situations, the objectives of teaching are 
almost ''unconscious", i.e., they are "natural" to the practices of the 
t^mlly or the neighborhood group. In the school, the goals of instructto«ij 
generally formstlliuod as curricula, focus on tho verbal forxs of laiovi.'Td^e 
and abilities which will presumably be serviceable to the child sometime 
in the future* Tho effectiveness of parents, peers, and teachers as 
instructors depends on their motivation and teaching- Imow-how, Uhfortu* 
natoly, the teaching skills of most people, whether these skills h^vo 
evolved thxouga personal experience, formal school training, or a combi- 
nation of both, arc les8 thnn optimal because they are based on outroodt^d 
concents of man and t!io way his bahavlor is modifioc'.r In other vn7^<}, 
Vocrc is a lag between what we, as a culture, iuiow about the prii;cipXe3 
of learning and what wo practice. For example, mr.ny ceacners tesci; ou 
the assumption that ropotltlon (rota drill) leads to le^iroing; tlu. 



more repetition, the hotter the learning. 

This paper presents an analysis of the human loamlng process as It 
is laiown through roserrch at present. It also presents some of the 
Implications of this analysis for helping normal and deviant children 
approach tholr full psychological potential. 

Learning end the Concept of 
Strengthening Now Relationships 
During the past SO years, psychologists have dovotcd more of tholr 
efforts to tho sttkly ef loarnins than to any of tho other concopts in 
their field, such as porceptloa, Intolllgonco, or motivation. But a 
student Intcrostcjd in spoclallalng in learning is frequently confused by 
reports of contradictory findings and discussions of seemingly conflicting 
theoretical Issues, One source of perplexity to a neophyte is the fact 
that loamlng in the technical literature is defined In two very differ- 
ent ways and tho signals indicating which definition an author is ufllng 
pro not always clearly stated. That is to say, some psychologists rofer 
to learning as a hypothetical mental p^-ocoss ; others, as an onpirlMl 
relationship . Lot us elaborate, 

Vlhon learning is conceived of as a hypothetical mental process, the 
writer usually distinguishes between loamlng and performance . Accord- 
ing to this view, learning is a hypothetical state or process in tho 
individual whldi results from certain Irinds of experiences. On the 
other hand, porformsnco, or bettor, change in perfox-manco, is the observ- 
hbic result cf th^.s hyputhetical Internal process, Chan»,o In performance 
may bo manifested during or immediately after a loarp.:'.ng oxpericnGe, but 
there are situations in which the change in porformunce is apparent only 
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on soiQo futufo occasion* Honco, loarnlnc: as a hypottjtlcal stato or 
process may bo latent ; It may have occurred but may not be manifested 
until tho proper circumstance arises* Thus an Individual may be brows- 
ing through a set of pictures and on questioning might reveal that he 
remembered almost nothing about the contents of the pictures* However, 
If after browsing through the pictures he were told to look at the pic- 
tures again and memorize tbolr contents, he would probably perform this 
task more rapidly than another person who had not had the opportunity to 
peruse the pictures beforehand* Furthermore, accorfllng to this view, 
material learned latently may Interact with other l^rpothotlcal mental 
states and processes, such as cognitive structures or emotional dis- 
positions, and the resulting performance may reflect a ssmthosis of 
those interactions* Cionsequontly, tho same learning experionco may not 
necessarily produce the same change in performance on some future occasion* 

The objections to conceptualizing learning as a hjrpothetlcal state 
or process are twofold: (1) It makes learning a mysterious process, 
something that takes place in a non-observable realm such as tho mind, 
and (2) it disposes investigators to ignore the study of tho observable 
conditions that determine changes in behavior at the time they occur* 

The other moaning of learning, the e]q>lrical definition, refers to 
tho relationship between succossivo stimulations and progressive changes 
in observable behavior* CThe meaning of "observable changes in behavior" 
in this definition is precisely that of "changes in performance" In the 
hypothetical definition of learning*) For example, the successive stimu- 
lations in a learning situation might consist of serially (1) exposing a 
child to a picture of an ocelot and (2) proopting him to say tho animal's 



name; and tho progressive changes in observable behavior nt'.ght bo tliQ 
nu 4)er of times (trials) the child takes to say "ocelot" without tho 
aid of prompts, Thoro Is an objection to this dofinition also, although 
it l5 not discernible in the above example. The difficulty becomes 
apparent when one attempts to generalize or apply it diversely* For 
GxamnlG, it is \7ell !:nown that practice (d.g,, in playing tennis) under 
certain c?.rcumstances (e^g., extreme fatigue) will deteriorate perform- 
ance rather than improve it. The old adage, "Practice rnakos perfect" 
should bo revised to rca::, "imder proper setting conditions, practice 
makes perfecto" It is abundantly clear that thore are many circumstances 
in ^vhich successive stimulations or exorcise produce regx-ession rather 
than progression in behavior. 

If wo modify slightly the empirical definition of learning, we can 
transform it into a concept that would be sound and useful for both 
ti*ooreticnl and practical purposes. All that is necessary is that v/e 
dofine learning as the obsorvablo relationships botwcen environnontal 
circumstances and behavior that strengthen now behavior, linguistic, 
social, motoric, cognitive, and emotional. Learning dofinod this way - 
as a description of the conditions under which now behavior develops - 
is congruont with findings from the extensive literature on tho experi- 
mental analysis of animal ar*d human behavior and in so doing places us 
in a position to roap the timefits of a rich harvest of findings bearing 
on the rolo of (1> aatocecent stim'il^tion (tho task to be learacd), (2) 
response consoquen-?ei3 :;tho uveuts AOllowing correct and incorrect ro* 
sponsos), and O) setting co^iditions (the context in the teaching 
situation). Among othor thlJigs, application of this knowledge to tho 



psycholofjlcal dovclopm^nt of children can help us understand how a child 
iGtrns under tho j>^\tur«l clrcuostaneos of everyday living or without the 
aid of a teacher, ^od hor/ he learnt under the conditions of en Instruct- 
ional setting, 

^^Haviorol Analysis of Instructloii, 
Ifcrpi^I ReKOdial 
V/e have a lojJft tvay to go before wo can be assured that Knowledge 
from the research X&hot^to?y is boins vigorously and appropriately applied 
to the cducctlona)^ sdv^titaec of cblldron* Tho distance Is measured In 
the time required tax society to r'311nqulsh tho concept of teaching an 
an iPtultlve art replace i-t with teaching as an artfully applied be- 
havioral tcchnolo^* It is difficult to estimate the number of years 
that this translti<in will rijqulre for it will depend op. the teaching 
effect Ivenosc of t>C>bav4crp.l scientists; applied behavioral scientists, 
and most particul^ly, professional educators. Theirs is not an easy 
task conslderinc thet thoy will be advocating not only now toachinr; 
techniques, but %%ho t ccnccjpt of the developing child which is in 
harmony with a soi^t^tif Jc analysis of huiiian behavior and development 
(Bljov & Baor, JS;^).), Cnco aocioty accepts modem Ic^crning (behavioral) 
princinlcs an £oai*Q^tion««l for all Iilads of instruction, a teacher or 
any Indlvldubl 1^ ^ toechcr'a role will stop ti-ying to teach by "inqjart- 
Ing !:nowlcdge''. ojt" by * conir.imi eating ideas" to tho chlld« He will in- 
stead devote hi^ IiM<ftaaisl-lc interests and his creative energies to eniii- 
neorlng the to^chMir; aituaticr. to fscilitato learning no matter whether 
a child is clas^lf^.cd as accelerated, normal, retarded, or oth<?rwlse de- 
viant, or whethear \c ts in t tutorial or group cltuat'lon« 
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At present 9 the gonoral cultural vlou- Is that anyone can teach, but 
only a few can teach well and these "gifted" teachorr are characterized 
by their dedication, patience, enthusiasm, etc. Therefore, if one wishes 
to b ) a competent teacher, he is advised to read what people (almost 
anyone, but especially Journalists, philosophers, educators, and teachcrc) 
arc v/riting about con^etent ton'?hers and to seel: occasions to observe 
experienced teachers in action. Tlie probability is not high that this 
kind of preparation will produce many first-rate teachers because it 
does not go far enough. It doos not ^±vc the student opportunities tc 
change conditions and to obsei*v3 v/hether such changes enable his pupil 
to le&m« 

The view that teaching is an artfully applied behavioral technology 
also posits that anyone can teach and that somo can teach bettor than 
others^ But the con^etency of a teacher is Jiidged by how well he or she^,- 
knews and applies behavior principles to help a pupil mal:e progress 
toward goals stated in behavioral terms. Teaching here Is defined as 
the manac:ement of conditions In the environment to expodito learning 
(Slrixmor, ISoC). the teacher, with or t/ithout beinit aware of the steps 
she is ta7:i'ig or her m^wna for taking them, arranges all the "things" 
at hor dlsnosal (e.r.i educational mrterials, teaching procedures, and 
social settings) to sot the stage for learning. Ttis moans in reality 
that she Imours (?) how to eliminate behavior that competes with tho task 
to be learned, o.s^, <\o ignores or reprimands a child's disrupt:<.vo be- 
havior or omotionel ouwburji'o depend lag o^ her evaluation of their 
significance tc tbn learning tns!: at home; (2) how to respond to a child's 
efforts (responses to loamlnG: xaslcs) in wayc th?t arc meaningful 
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(f uuctLonal) lor caca chile!; (3) how to sequence procvams in se'.f-caro, 
Bc^ndemlc, sociali emotional , and recreational subject a so that \ child 
can start ft tiiG lovol of his behavior repertory (competcrco) make 
t>x*ofT:ctf5 at a reaijonable rate (T^a^jer, 1CS3); (4) how to use procedures 
tnat attcruato incorrect ansv/ers and dl^iiiptlve soci::l tr^bf^vlorp? (5) ho^ 
Xo build ^ serovlceaMo study cch: 'lors, icOc, she strengthens better study 
bohaviors and attitudes so that they become part of a child's r/ay of deal- 
ir)^ i7:lth futuro leaimin^r acsirnments (Magcr, 1960) ; and (6) how tc^ keep 
detailed pro^rej^s records* 

Iloepln^ records (o.j». ausiDor of correct responses, units of work 
conipleted, nunber of errors) Is crudcl not bccatise it pjx)vidos the 
teacher with information for ^ child but bacauFe it provides 

her v/lth the best i^ldo foi* evaluating tho of f ectlvenasr of the In- 
structional prc^rams she has prescribed. In the behavioral approachi a 
carc!ln?l acsimption is that learning, or prograasive changes in a child 
behavior, occurs beciiuso of changes ir the learning situalJ^u. The 
significance of this hypothesis for effective teaching is this: i/i^en a 
child is progressing at a reasonable rate, t;i2 situation, conslstlcr; of 
the progrananod materials, prompting; proccdui-cs, response contingencies, 
aud settir*e: conditions, is cdo^nato for him; when a child is not pro- 
grcGSing at a roa'3onable rate, the situation is not adequate fo'* him anr' 
an evaluation and change ai^^ indicated. 

Tbe bohavior^A ant-ly^-.s of instrtiction h^ts bocxx applied to h variety 
of oroblcas i x^lVsMz^ rotr^voed devclcpJiont (Bijou, in pr.ss), psychotic 
behavior of children (Lovaas, 1071), speech and languAgo (Sioane .t; 
MacAu7ay, ICSC). pre-delinquont bohayior (l^illlips, Phillips, Flxson, «c 
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Wolf, 1972), ard delinquont behavior (Cobon, 1972). Moroovor, it has 
been used in a variety of settings including the home (HawUins, Peterson, 
Schweid, & Bijou, 196S), daycare centers OoUo U Risloy. 1^2; and Gowirtz, 
1971?, nursery schools (Harris, v;olf, & Baor, 1S64), elementary sohooi 
classrooms (o' Leary & Drabman, 1971), special classrooms (Bijou, in precs, 
and Quay, Worry, ft UcQueen, 1CG6), and institutions (Cohen, 1972, and 
Thon^son Se Gi-abowski, 1972), 

Loarning Disorders and Disabilities 
■ A recent trend in special education is to designate non-retardod 
la^-achieving Children as chil-^ron with a learning disorder or disability ., 
previously these same l.inds of. children wore described as retarded in 
school achievement, such as reading, arithmetic, spelling, or writing. 
This change in terminology is a dubious advance because, from a remedial 
treatment poinc of vio^v, the more specific the indication of a child's 
school problen, the better. Treatment by its nature must deal with 
gpocific fox-ms P-ncl functions of behavior and not with general mental 
conditions. To be effective, remediation must increase a child's shUlc 
in the acadenic subjects which are his problem. It must build new be- 
haviors and motivations. It will not and cannot improve a pathological 
leamlnt; faculty, "l^pmlng disability" suggests that there is something 
generally wrong v-ith a child, liI:o e lov, blood count, or it suggests 
that 0 chil^ i^ having difficulty with school worl. because his learning 
faculty is diao.oere^l o« his loamln. ability is disabled. The coctopt 
of learning .IsoVu-r or .:is:..bility rLich is based on the definition of 
learning as e. hvrotl^oticaJ. construct discussed previously is not a dis- 
order, in th3 same sense aa t'.at of a stomach disorder, with chanKO. in 



physiology aud possibly p'-iIks and disconfort In tho roslon of the 
stomDch; and a learning disability Is not a disability In tho samo sonso 
as that of a wrltiuc disability In which a person cannot write letters 
end numbers. 

Our discussion of the usefulness of the term learning disorder and 
disability raises questions abrrt the nature of diagnosis in the realm 
of behavioral problems. Lot us examine some of the Issues involved. 
Diagnosis in psychology and education generally refers to the use of 
psychometric, medical, alucatlonal , end clinical techalques to obtain 
date iu order to place a child '^n one or several classification cate- 
gories, G.E., psychiatric (auti-Jtic), '.ntelligonce (borderline), or 
educational potential (trainable). This concept of diagnosis is useful 
to school administrators, legislators. Judges, and other public officials 
because it can be used to appeal for funds for children who need special 
personnel, facilities, arA materials. It is not useful to those whoso 
rGsponslbllity it is to plan and carry out effective treatment programs 
because in actuality there is not a specific treatment program for chil- 
dren in each o>: tho difljaos-lc categories. Although there is considerable 
discussion in the literr.ture' about treetment programs for tho autistic, 
tho brain- ir.juroa, and tho soclo-ecoaomlcally deprived, the remedial 
programs proposed for childron in one category are not necessarily contra- 
Indicated ior children in ot'ior categories. For example, a program de- 
veloped for clinically inferred, brain-dsimaged children can be used 
profitably, ana coriatnli! v/i tbont detrimental effects, on Iiyparactivo 
children not diagjoscd as brR:-.n-daaaged. Furthermore, most special 
teachers and therapists are not acquainted with the programs in the 



literature designed for presumably specific categories of deviant chll- 
dron and those who are aware of somo of theso programs find that In 
most Instances thoy cannot put tbem Into operation under existing school 
cond^.tions because of tho lad: of adequate facilities, equipment, and 
trained personnel. 

DlagHOSis, from tho point of view of behavioral analysis, is a 
double-edged sv/ord. It consists of classifying a child in one or aiore 
of the categoricss noted above, atti of assessing a child's behavioral 
repertories (behavioral assets) which are relevant to tho development 
of new behavior and the modification of problem bchovlor, Dotalled 
information about a child's relevant repertories in specific objective 
behavioral terms is the basis for planning first-approximation, tallor- 
mnda instructional programs. With that kind of data, the teachar can 
proceed v/ltli Instruction as outlined on pages 5, 3, and 7, 

Summary 

Helping a child attain his full psychological potential, no matter 
v/hether he is normal ov deviant in development, consists of providing 
him witL opportunitlos to learn in both natural and instructional 
settings. Jn both situations he must engage in activities that produce 
coasequeiicos (i.e., that chenge the environment in some way) because 
such consatiuences rhango his behavior in some way. An understanding of 
tho conditions that change behavior in progressive ways (i.e., of the 
learning process) r ill aid those who asplro to help a child attr.in his 
iUil potontie?.. 

Loaruing is defined in the psyc'aologlcal lltaifature either as a 
hypothotical mental ability or as a relationship between repeated 
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Stimulation anil clianeos In porformancot Both definitions nro rejoctod; 
tho first because It maUos Icarnlnc a non-obcorvablo phenoacnon; the 
second boceuso it lac!'S conerallty. Tbese difficulties aro avoided If 
loaming Is conceptuallzGcl as the strengthening (conditioning) of now 
relationships between an individual's behavior and environmental events. 
From this point of view, a toaohor hnov/s and manages s::illfully all of 
tho laiown conditions that have been demonstrated to affect behavior 
change: the context of learning, and the programming of stimuli which 
precede and follow tho bohavior being mbdificdc 

There are tv;o iaplicationr: of this analysis for children v/ith prob- 
lems in solf-csre, language, school suijlocts, an^ social behavior* First, 
it is more fruitful to refer to these children as children with specific 
problems rather than with learning disorders or disabilities because the 
teacher can thoii concentrate on the child's specific shortcoming sug- 
gested by the designation rather than trying to do something about a 
pathologic^il hypothetical mental state. Second, it suggests that findings 
from tho experimental litoratux-o, in terms of the concepts and principles 
of learning, c<.n readily bo applied to helping tho teacher help the child, 
a fact which is being demonstrated in the growing literature on program- 
ming insti'uctioncl materials, mancgin^ response contingencies, and 
sottln{; favorable- conditions for :»oarning« 
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